THE BISHOPRIC  OF LUgON
summer heat was overpowering; for a few weeks in autumn
the fields and hedges and trees were shot with variegated
colour, but all too soon the squalls from seaward stripped
the branches bare, and covered the earth with leaves and
boughs to soak in the dark, drenching downpours. In-
stantly the horizon seemed to close in on every hand; the
inexhaustible floods from the sky filled up pools and
streams to overflowing. A reek of rotting vegetation filled
the air everywhere. This was not the dry, keen cold of the
mountains, but an icy, piercing, ineluctable dampness,
making the body torpid and the heart sick.
The Bishop was delicate. He already suffered from
infirmities which were to make his life one long martyrdom:
ague, tertiary fever, and that incurable and agonising
abscess. He ought to have had a bracing, cheerful climate,
and a sky that could raise him above his solitude, a pure,
healthy, refreshing air; this country gave him no com-
pensation for what he was losing; its most gracious feature
was, in spring, the plaintive cooing of the doves.
The young prelate tried to make a tolerable, or at least
a decent, dwelling out of his gloomy, crumbling residence.
Poor as he was, he liked to make a fine appearance; not
from ostentation, but from the feeling that a certain social
rank has a corresponding obligation in appearances, and
that, in a position which calls for general respect, a display
of poverty is not the way to compel esteem. But he spoke
of these domestic trials, if not cheerfully, at least without
bitterness. His correspondent and confidante at this time
was a lady whom we know only by the letters which he
wrote to her, Madame de Bourges. Apparently a native
of Poitou, she lived in Paris with her husband, a physician,
and to her the young Bishop recounted his difficulties in
setting up house. He did not hesitate to tell her more than
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